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A PORTRAIT OF THE GOD-HEAD. _|bability of a single designer, in the case of a 


‘“‘Search the Scriptures; for in them YE THINK 
ye have eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of me.”’—John, v. 39. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It was the opinion of Socrates, that man by 
nature knew nothing of Deity. Jf there was 
a Soul of Nature, he argued, independent of 
Nature’s self, that intelligence, whatever it 
might be, had never revealed itself to man; 
and hence the maxim of this philosopher,— 
‘‘What is above us does not concern us.” 

Christain writers, in commenting upon the 
scepticism of Socrates, have thence inferred 
the necessity of a direct communication of 
God’s will to man: always, however, over- 
looking the important corollary to be drawn 
from the maxim we have just quoted. To 
throw their argument into a syllogism, jt fair- 
ly stands thus: ‘‘Man by nature, knows noth- 
ing beyond nature. But there is something 
beyond nature; therefore, a supernatural re- 
velation is necessary!” 

We shall not, in this place, dispute the co- 
gency of this mode of reasoning; nor shall 
we stop to inquire with the theist, whether 
pee is, or is not, sufficient evidence manifest- 
fie in tne anistence of My WiteliWene GeMeree, 
Sufficient is it for our purpose, that the most 
able of Christian theologeans have concurred 
in the opinion of Socrates—that ifthere is a 
God, that God has never by natural means, 
revealed himself to man. ' 

The following admissions of Christian wri- 
ters—the ablest of the many talented men 
who have wasted their valuable lives in the 
pursuit of a phantom science—will certainly 
warrant us in assuming, for the present, the 
foregoing position. 

According to Faber, (Difficulties of Infi- 
delity, page 37,) the supposed proof of one 
eternal and self-existent God, as drawn from 
the appearances of design in nature, turns out 
to be no/proof atall. ‘The universe,” says 
this writer, “‘may for ought the deist knows 
to the contrary, have been created by a collec- 
tive body of Gods, perfectly harmonizing in 
design, and jointly bringing the work to a 
completion.” And again,—‘‘On the same 
ground that he weuld plead for the higher pro- 
babikity of a single designer, in the case of the 
universe, he stands pledged, would he pre- 
serve consistency, to plead for the higher pro- 


watch.” 

At page 48 of the same treatise, in assail- 
ing the attributes with which natural religion 
has invested its fdeity,, he asks—-(and by the 
way, in this he but re-echoes the sentiments 
of Holbach:) “If God be good, why are 
populous cities with all their inhabitants swal- 
lowed up by earthquakes; why are the tre- 
mendous devastations of volcanoes permitted; 
why does the tempestuous ocean yearly in- 
gulph thousands: in-a word, why is death, 
with all its horrors permitted; why, if the ex- 
istance of man be designedly finite, is he not 


out any circumstances of pain and sickness to 
himself, without any circumstances of anxious 
terror and secret misgivings to the survivors? 
It is not enough ts say, that it is natural for a 
man to fall sick and to die as it is for him to 
beborn. A palpable truism, framed upon his 





present condition, is no answer to a difficulty. 
The question will still recur, if God be good, 
wny did he make it natural for man to sicken 


world, circumstanced as we all know by 

mournful experierce that heis circumstanc- 

ed? * * We want not to be told that such 

things are: we rather want to be told, if God 
pwuwwerryvwnry wee 


“uwvyw ve aa UITIII 
are.”? 
We could scarcely be accused, did we ad- 


our own, with advocating natural religion.— 
But our object will be understood; it is but to 
justify, in the estimation of our Christian bre- 
thren, the inquiry we are about to institute, 
which is,—if the Book of nature is an insuffi- 
cient revelation, by what other means has a 
Deity revealed itself to man? Before pro- 
ceeding to this inquiry, however, it may be 
well to add the opinions of some other writers, 
beside Faber, upon this important subject. 

The philosophic Chalmers, in his ‘Eviden- 
ces of Christianity, admits, that though there 
is much in nature to warrant our belief in the 
existence of a God, yet nothing short of a 
direct communication from that being can lead 
us to a knowledge of his existence. 

The Christian Pascal goes further. ‘‘See- 
ing,” says this writer, ‘‘too much to deny, and 
too little to assert, 1am in a pitiable situation; 
and I have a hundred times wished, that if a 
God sustains nature, she would furnish une- 








quivocal proofs that he does; or that, if the in- 









































quietly dismissed at the appointed time, with- . 


and to die: way did he send him into the: 


duce these sentiments as corresponding with , 
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dications she doe» afford are deceitful, she| 
would suppress them altogether: that she} 
would either say nothing or every thing, that | 
1 might know what I had to depend on.”— | 
(Quoted by R. D. Owen.) 
~ «What think you,” asks the author of the | 
celebrated ‘Apology for the Bible,”—‘‘what 
think you of an uncaused cause of every | 
thing? of a Being who has no relation to time, | 
not being older to-day than he was yesterday, | 
nor younger to-day than he will be to-morrow? | 
who has no relation to space, not being a part! 
here and a part there, or a whole any where?” | 
Even Paley, the “great” Paley, confesses, | 
that when we think of the Deity, ‘the mind} 
feels its powers sink under the subject..””* 
This point settled, at least with our Chris- 
tian opponents, the inquiry suggests itself:— 
Has God by any direct communication to 
nan, ever made known his ways and will?— 
The Pagan, the Jew, the Christian, the Ma- 
hommedan, each supplies an affirmative an- 
swer. If we grant that one of them may be 
right, we must grant the possibility that all 
may be so; for the ability upon the part of a 
Deity to make known his will to each, of 
course would have been the same. But it ie 
not with the Pagan we have to deal; nor with 
the follower of the Prophet. We can dispence 
with their claims to our notice, without the fear 
of proscription for so doing. To undertake 
to prove that Chrishna never descended to 
earth, or that the mission of Mahommed was 
ebharrihen, Ueinice™ eH tke thapeaencs oF 
witches. 'These superstitions are unpopular, 
and that suffices. But there are other claim- 
ants to our notice—the Jew and the Christian. 
‘The systems reprerented by these are a®part 
and parcel of each other; and as upon the 
credibility of the one, hangs that of the other, 
their claims need not be considered seperately. 
We shali proceed then to inquire, what evi- 
dences the Jewish and Christian religions fur- 
nish, to induce us to believe that they are re- 
velations: from God. In doing this we shall 


For the Western Examiner. 
CONVERSATION BETWEEN A SUPERSTITIONIST 
AND A LIBERAL. 
SUBJECT—HELL. 


Superstitionist. 1 understand, sir, that you 
are one of those unfortunate persons who wil/ 
not believe in the existence of an endless 
Hell; and that you have even, on some occa- 
sions, endeavoured to shake the faith of others, 
respecting this all-important point. Have I 
been rightly informed? 

Liberal. Whether it be a misfortune to dis- 
believe what one cannot believe, the truth or 
falsehood of the question involved must de- 
cide. You may therefore consider my scepti- 


‘cism a misfortune, if you think proper: I do 


not. ‘To the latter part of your question I re- 
ply in the affirmative. 

S. Your unbelief is certainly a misfortune, 
for if it be not well grounded, it may lead to 
dangerous consequences; while, upon the oth- 
er hand, did you believe and tremble, your 
safety would thence be insured, and your con- 
dition in another state of being no worse than 
it would be, did we suppose your present doc- 
trines to be true. 

L. As to the safety in trusting to the dic- 
tates of reason, I am willing to abide the issue; 
but I cannot agree with you respecting the 
expediency of realizing the torments of Hell 
on earth, that we may escape them hereafter. 

‘A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 


To asrneels: a cecal a sausslgs as bow Saga; 

and if an all-merciful and all-just God, has 
destined that man shal! be damned to all e- 
ternity for making use of that inherent liberty 
of thought which nothing but the severest dis- 
cipline can subdue, why, we should be sorry 
for this singular manifestation of his justice 
and mercy, but we need net hope to better the 
matter by believinz, at hazard, any and every 
theory that might be presented to us, each of 
which in all probability would fall far short of 
pleasing so capricious a being. 

S. Buthere you assume that a belief jn 





be necessitated to have recourse to the Jewish 
aud Christian Seriptures, and shall form our 
opinions frora the evidence there adduced, of 


| Hell is contrary to the dictates of reasen,.— 
Now I maintain that, instead of this being the 
fact, it is quite the reverse, and that reason, 


+] » n}ie V@es ", *} > : . . . 
the character and attributes of that Being /as wellas religion, inclines orr minds towards 


from whom they are said to have emanated. 





*Paley ‘‘cov'd not sfford to have a con- 
science,” or we believe he would have said | 
more. Watson was a materialist, or some- 
thing very near to it. At least he did not be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul. See the 
“Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, 
sishop of Llandaff, written by himself at dif. 


this dogma of the Christian faith. 

L. Let ussee. Your God, you say, is all- 
seeing, all-powerful, every where present, and 
withal, infinitely just and merciful. 

S. These are attributes of the Deity. 

IL. He formed man— 

S. Yes. 

L. And placed him on earth; reserving to 





ox 
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himself, of course, those attributes which he 
had possessed from all eternity. 
S. Certainly. 
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L. Well;—possessing prescience, he knew 
that man would sin, and that, though possess- 
ing the power to make him otherwise, or to 
prevent his sinning, he did not intend to use 
it. Besides, being all-merciful and just, his 
prescience told him that the machine he was 
about to make, would ultimately be destroyed 
for going in the precise manner in which its 
maker had designed that it should go! 

S. Nay; you transform man into a mere 
machine; you overlook his free agency. 

I. The free agency of man has nothing to 
do with our present inquiry. ‘The question is, 
did God know that the being he was about to 
create would sin, and thereby incur the penal- 
ty which you say is attached to sin, spiritual 
(though never dying!) death? 

S. God has prescience, but he created man 
holy, like himself; but being a free agent, 
man was afterwards tempted to sin. 

L. By whom? 

S. The Devil. 

IL. And who created the Devil? 

S. The Creator of al] things. 





ZL. Ah! I perceive, for the purpose of tempt- 
ing another being, whom he intended _to cre- 
ate! 

S. Why, this would seem a part of the; 
Gospel plan. 

I. The Gospel plan!—what is the other 
part like? 

S. You scoff. 

I. Nay, Iam in sober earnest; I ask for 
information. | 


S. Why, the other part is the redemption | 
of man by the death of Jesus Christ. 

L. Traly a wonderful plan, and worthy of 
infinite wisdom! A father gives being to his 
offspring, and places it under circumstances, | 


where ten chances to one, it will do mischief. der,” but in an overwhelming majority of 


To redeem, then, his offspring from the penal- | 
ty of an offence, the commission of which he | 
had himself caused, he sacrifices a third per- 
son, entirely innocent, and endeared to him 
by the strongest ties of consanguinity! But 
is the plan complete! Are all mankind saved 
by the death of Christ? 

S. These questions are unnecessary. You 
know that all men are not saved; else it would 
be a matter of little import whether infidels be-| 
lieved in Hel! or not. | 

Ie Bear with me. You began this discus-' 
sion, and it is but fair that you should permit) 
me to proceed with my inquiries respecting) 
those points which to you seem so plain, but 
to me so obscure. In Adam all mankind fell, | 
but were all men redeemed by Jesus Christ? | 
You have already answered that they were’ 
not. ‘Then what becomes of the rest? You) 
hesitate. Iwill leave you to choose whichso- | 








ae enna NENT 
ever horn of this dilemma you may think 
proper. In the mean time permit me to pro- 
pose another question. The whole number 
of human beings now alive, is supposed to be 


900 millions, 150 millions of whom, or one a-. 


mong six, are nominal Christians, infidels in- 
cluded. Of these 150 millions, how many 
think you profit by the sacrifice of the saviour? 

S. Of this we should not be the judges,— 
“Judge not lest ye be judged.” 

I. 1 am willing to waive this point also.— 
Five sixths of the whole human family roll- 
ing and tumbling in Hell, Mu 

‘Forever dying, and yet never dead,’’ 
present a picture sufficiently illustrative of the 
‘‘plan” of which you spoke;—I leave it to your 
contemplation. 

S. However infidels may decry the belief 
in a Hell, the universal testimony of mankind 
since the remotest antiquity, bears us out in 
the belief of this awful truth. You cannot 
deny that the ancients had their Tartarus? 

L. No; and from thence, | infer, the origin of 
the Christian, or rather the Crishnian, Hell. 
But the antiquity of a belief is no evidence of 
its truth; else witchcraft would be proved by 
the same rule, and the faith of Cottin Mather 
as orthodox now, as it was when the story 
of the witch of Endor was first promulgated. 

S. There is one thing, at least, certain; you 
cannot disprove the existence of witches. But 
can you deny that the fear of Hell-torments 
has a salutary influence on the morals of man? 


I. Yes. The extremely ignorant and su- 
perstiticus arc Wiuse wiv musty tear rrell, 


and who also are generally the most vicious 
members of society. The fear of Hell, in 
some solitary instanecs, may possibly prove 


“a hangman’s whip, to hold the wretch in or- 


cases itis a source of innumerable evils. Me- 
thinks you Christians pay yourselves but a 
poor compliment when you subscribe to the 
necessity of a belief in Hell, that you may 
thereby be restrained from deeds of raseality. 
But as you confess that you are “‘conceived in 
sin and brought forth in iniquity,” I do not 
wonder at it. 

S. I perceive, sir, that you are irretrievably, 
within the power of Satin. To attempt fur- 
ther to convince such an one of the reality of 
those torments he scoffs at, but which he is so 
rapidly approaching, would be useless. 1 
leave you to the bitterness of your own iniquity! 

L. And I, sir, you, to your sober reflections. 

ff 


John Johnson, a Clergyman, convicted of 
the murder of his wife’s sister, a girl about 13 
years of age, was hung at Milledgeville, Geo. 
un the 22d of November. 
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From Madden’s Work of the “‘Infirmities of Genius.”’ 
THE LAST MOMENTS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
Though to the moralist it is of much less 
importance how a man dies than how he lives, 
it is nevertheless a matter of more than curi- 
osity to inquire how far the words and actions, 
the theoretical philosophy and the practical 
conduct of men correspond in their last mo- 
ments. Insuch moments, what influence has 
mental cultivation on the conduct of individu- 
als? Or, is there indeed any perceptible dif- 
ference between the bearing of the cultivated 
and uncultivated mind in the last scene of all? 
Generally speaking, the influence of litera- 
ture and science over the mind and the de- 
meanor of men, is at no period displayed to 
such advantage as at that of the close of life. 
What medical man has attended at the death- 
bed of the scholar, or the studious man, and 
has not found death divested of half its ter- 
rors by the dignified composure of the suffer- 
er, and his state one of peace and serenity, 
compared with the abject condition of the un- 
enlightened mind in the same extremity?— 
Those, perhaps, who relinquish life with the 
most reluctance, paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear to be, are to be found in the most oppo- 
site grades of society—those in the very high- 
est and lowest walks of life. In different 
countries, likewise, it is singular in what dif- 
ferent degrees people are influenced by the 
fear of eternity; and in what different ways 
the pomp of death, the peculiar mode of se- 


pulture, reasonable views of religion, and ter- 
ritying superstitions affect the people of par- 


ticular countries. The Irish, who are certain- 
ly not deficient in physical courage, support 
bodily suffering, and encounter death, with 
less fortitude than the people of this country. 
A German entertains his fate, in his dying mo- 
ments, more like a philosopher than a French- 
man. And, of all places in the world, the 
capital of Turkey is it, where we have seen 
death present the greatest terrors, and where 
life has been most unwillingly resigned. The 
Arabs, on the other hand, professing the same 
religion as the Turks, differ from them whol- 
ly in this respect, and meet death with greater 
indifference than the humbler classes of an 
other country, Mahomedan or Christian. it 
is truly surprising with what apathy an Arab, 
in extremity, will lay him down to die, and 
with what pertinacity the Turk will cling to 
life—with what abject importunity he will so- 
licit the physician to save and preserve him. 
In various epideinics in the East, we have 
had occasion to observe the striking differ- 
ence in the conduct of both in their last mo- 
ments, and especially in the expedition of I- 
brahim Pasha to the Morea, when hundreds 





were dying daily in thecamp at Suda. There 
the haughty Moslem went to the society of his 
celestial houries like a miserable slave, while 
the good humoured Arab went like a hero to 
his long last home. The difference in their 
moral qualities, and the mental superiority 
the Egyptian over the Turk, made all the dis- 
tinction. 

The result of the observation of many a 
closing scene in various climes, leads to the 
conclusion that death is envisaged by those 
with the least horror, whose lives have been 
least influenced by superstition or fanaticism, 
as well as by those who have cultivated litera- 
ture and science with the most ardour. “Of 
the great number,” says Sir Henry Halford, 
in his essay on death, to whom it has been my 
painful professional duty to have administer- 
ed in the last hours of their lives, [have some- 
times felt surprised that so few have appeared 
reluctant to go to ‘‘the undiscovered country, 
from whose bourne no traveller returns.” 

And probably, were it not for the udventi- 
tious terrors which are given to death—for all 
the frightful paraphernalia of the darkened 
chamber, the hideous vesture of the corpse, the 
lugubrious visages of ‘the funeral performers,’ 
the solemn mutes who ‘mimic sorrow when the 
heart’s not sad,’ and all the frightful ‘pomp 
and circumstance’ of death—the sable pall, 
the waving plumes;—-were it not for these, and 
the revolting custom of heightening the hor- 


rors of sepulture, the formal mode of doing 
Vinlanra ta tha faclinge of the friends who 


stand over the grave, death might be divested 
of halfits terrors, and its approach even hail- 
ed asa blessing by the majority of mankind ; 
by those, at least, who are weary of the world, 
whatever portion of it they may be. Is it not 
Johnson who has said, there is probably more 
pain in passing from youth to age, than from 
age to eternity? 
* * * 6 * a * 

Some of the following brief accounts of the 
closing scene of men of genius, may tend to 
illustrate the preceding observations, and to 
show how far a predominant passion or favorite 
pursuit may influence the mind even at the 
latest hour of life. In nearly every instance, 








‘‘the ruling passion strong in death” is found 
to be displayed. 

Rousseau, when dying, ordered his atten- 
dants to place him before the window, that he 
might once more behold his garden, and bid 
adieu to nature. 

Addison’s dying speech to his son-in-law 
was characteristic enough of the man, who was 
accustomed to inveigh against the follies of 
mankind, though not altogether free froin 


| some of the frailtics he denounced. ‘Be- 
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hold,” said he to the disolate young noble- | 
man, “with what tranquility a Christian can | 
die!” 

Roscommon uttered at the moment he ex-| 
pired, two lines of his own version of ‘Dies 
ire.” 

Hallar died feeling his pulse, and when he 
found it almost gone, turning to his brother 
physician, said, ‘‘My friend, the artery ceases 
to beat,” and died. 

Petrarch was found dead in his library, 
leaning on a book. 

Bead died in the act of dictating. 

Herder closed his career writing an ode to) 
the Deity, his pen on the last line. 

Waller died repeating some lines of Virgil. 

Metastasio, who never would suffer the 
word death to be uttered in his presence, at 
last so far triumphed over his fears, that, after 
receiving the last rites of religion, in his en- 
thusiasm he burst forth into a stanza of reli- 
gious poetry. 

Lucan died reciting some of his own Phar- | 
sallia. 

Alfierie, the day before he died, was per- 
suaded to see a priest; and when he came, he 
said to him with great affability, ‘Have the 
kindness to look in to-morrow—I trust death 
will wait four-and-twenty-hours.” 

Napoleon, when dying, and in the act of 
speaking to the clergyman, reproved his scep- 
tical physician for smiling, in these words— 
‘“‘You are above those weaknesses, but what 
can I do? I am neither a philosopher nor a 
physician; I believe in God, and am of the re- 
ligion of my father. It is not every one who 
can bean athiest.’”> The last words he uttered 
Head Army -evinced clearly e- 
nough what sort of visions were passing over 
his mind at the moment of dissolution. 

Tasso’s dying request to Cardinal Cynthia 
was indicative of the gloom which haunted 
him through life; he had but one favor, he 
said, to request of him, which was, that he 
would collect his works, and commit them to 
the flames, especially his Jerusalem Deliver- 
ed. 

Leibnitz was found dead in his chamber, 
with a book in his hand. 

Clarendon’s pen dropped from his fingers | 
when he was seized with the palsy, which ter-: 
minated his life. 

















Chaucer died ballad making. His last pro-| gion, an 


I 
two days before he died, says he never saw a 
scene of so much vanity in his life; he was 
sitting up in his bed, contemplating the plan 
he was making for his own monument. 

Wytherly, when dying, had his young wife 
brought to his bed-side, and having taken her 
had in avery solemn manner, said, he had but 
one request to make of her, and that was, that 
she would never marry an old man again.— 
There is every reason to believe, though it is 
not stated in the account, that so reasonablea 
request could uot be denied at such a mo- 
ment. 

‘‘Bolingbroke,” says Spence, “in his last 


illness, desired to be brought to the table 


where we were sitting at dinner; his appear- 
ance was such that we all thought him dying, 
and Mrs. Arbuthnot involuntarily exclaimed, 
‘‘This is quite an Egyptian feast.” On anoth- 
er authority he is represented as being overcome 
by terrors and excessive passion in his last mo- 
ments, and after one of his fits of choler, be- 
ing overheard by Sir Harry Mildmay com- 


| plaining to himself, and saying, “What will 


my poor soul undergo for all these things!” 
eats, a little before he died, when his 

friend asked him how he did, replied in a low 

voice, ‘‘Better ny friend. I feel the daisies 


| growing over me.” 


In D/’Jsraeli’s admirable work on ‘*Men 
of Genius,” from which some of the preced- 
ing aceounts are taken, many others are to be 


| found, tending to illustrate more forcibly, per- 


haps, than any of those instances we have 
given, the soothing, and, if the word may be 
allowed, the benign influence of literary hab- 
its on the tranquility of the individual in his 
last moments. 


We copy the following from the St. Louis 
Observer. 

Mr. Lovesoy:— 

Sceptics have frequently been charged with ‘‘shun- 
ning the light of the Gospel,’’—‘‘rejecting the proffer- 
ed interposition of the agents of the Lord,’’ &c. &c.; 
but not perhaps in every instance with entire justice. 
As an exception to the correctness of these charges. 1 
believe my own scepticism furnishes an instance. I 
have ever been desirous of being upon the right side of 
every question, let that side be espoused by whom it 
may. Accordingly, I investigate evary subject, to me 
of importance, as far as my abilities will allow, and 
when these fail I do not hesitate to call.on those for as- 
sistance, whose advantages may have been greater than 
mine. In this spirit I have beon an inquirer into reli- 
d wheu I assure you that my attempts to satis- 


duction he entitled, ‘‘A Ballad, made by Ge- | fy myself of the truth of Christianity, have not beeu 


ofiry Chaucer on his death-bed, lying in great | 
7 | 

arthelemy was seized with death while 
reading his favorite Horace. 


i 


crowned with success, I hope you will at least give me 
credit for candor, and allow me, humbly, to lay my dif- 
: ficulties before you. 


On the evening of the 20th ult. a few very respecta- 


| ble members of the Presbyterian church, held a meeting 


Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Vanity was displayed in the house of Mr. F. central St. Lonis, the ostensible 


in his lastmoments. Pope, who visited -~, 


object of which was, prayer; but perhaps the conver- 
sien Ofsceptics, (as itis notorious that many reside in 
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that neighborhood, ) was not entirely forgotten. Acir-, Here J was interrupted, and not permitted further to 
cumstance, incidental to the occasion, wafted me thith- | make known my spiritual ailments, but I reiterated mv 
er. I listened with much attention to the speakers, | wish to be remembered in the prayers or the righteous. 
most of whom declared that no other motive intluenced | As I received no satisfactory answer, however, from 
them than the good of the people’s souls; and as they | any of the assembly, I fear my wishes were expressed 
were all laymen, and received no emolument for their | in vain. 
labors, I had no hesitation in believing them. Such| In consequence of my failure to obtain a satisfactory 
disinterestedness awakened my gratitude; and though assurance of the truth of Christianity, on the occasion 
the arguments adduced by them in favor of their opin- | just mentioned, I have taken the liberty of addressing 
ions had gone no farther towards removing my doubts; you this letter, and to request of you a solution to the 
than any others had done, still I was anxious that no at- | following problems: IfChrist came on earth to save sin- 
tempt might be neglected to bring about so desirable an | ners, why is it with so much difficulty that sinners are 
end; and accordingly, wien the mecting broke up, I| saved? Assimilated to this is another, though perhaps 
addressed to them a few words, the purport of which | not essentially different. If Christ spake truth to his 
was briefly as follows: disciples of yore, why is it that his followers of the pre- 

That in behalf of the people of my neighborhood, but} sent day seem not to inherit the gifts bestowed upon 
more particularly for myself, I begged to offer them my | their fathers? 
sincere thanks for their kindness in coming to warn us| __ By solving these difficulties you will confer an im- 
ofasource of danger of which we seemed not aware; | mense benefit upon the Christian world, and very par- 
but that I was anxious to learn also, beside the penalty, | ticularly oblige an anxious inquirer after religion. 
the means ofescaping it. This, I ventured to suggest, Ss. M. 
had not been duly pointed out. That I would assure; We gorea with the Editor of the Observer, 
them, that gehen yen dangers awaited their persons or | that th ti See sliatieal late Minadiaad- off 
property, I would go any lengths to avert the evil; and atthe foregoing me 9g e contains “several oi- 
that therefore, when dangers threatened, so momentous | fensive insinuations,” though, from our per- 
as those of which they had spoken, I felt myself justifi- | sonal acquaintance with the writer, we do not 
od ne ton —- oon oo he ee in believe that they were intended to be received 
m ai, thata time ispensation of grace might en- | : . . . - 
hon me to the aaa of the Lord,’’ and that | as such. It is difficult to avoid, alway §, giving 

offence when treating upon the subject of re- 


the ‘‘hour of peril’? might not find me unprepared.— | OM¢ a : c 
That I would beg to remind tbem that much money had | ligion. For this reason dissenters are usually 

















been expended in converting the heathen: my soul was 
as precious as that of a savage, and should cost nothing. 
‘That as the prayers of the faithful are said to avail much, 
I hoped they would all recollect me in theirs;—that their 
divine master had said--‘‘where two or three are gath- 
ered to gither in my name there am I in the midst of 
them,’’ and when the Savior was a party, why could 
not the conversion ofa sceptic be effected, as well as the 
removal of mountains? ThatI would remind them of 
the promises of Josus to his followers, and thereby close 
every avenue to excuse, ‘‘Again, I say unto you, that 
if two of vou shall agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my fa- 
ther whichis in heaven;’’—‘‘And whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I do;--'‘‘Thefore I say unto 
you, whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye shalg receive them.’’-- 
hore could be no mistake, I endet¥ored to maintain, 
wsth respect to their possessing the ability to render me 


styled scoffers, while, upon the other hand, the 
orthodox forget how much they themselves give 
offence, by opposing the opinions of those who 
cannot think exactly as they do. It seems to 
us, however, that our neighbor has made a pre- 
| text of the offensiveness of the article to avoid 
, meeting the queries it propounds, We much 
|fear” he remarks, “that he (the writer of the 
article) is of the number of whom the Apostle 
speaks in the lIthand 12th verses of the 2d. 
chapter of 2d. The-saloneans; &c. &c.” Now 
| the passages here referred to reads as follows: 
|And for this cause [not having been chosen 
from the beginning tosalvation] God shall send 
them strong delusion, that they shall believe a 


the service I asked. If they were thetrue followers of | lie; that they all might be damned who believ- 
Christ, they possessed the power, aud whether they ed not the truth, out had pleasure in un- 


were or not they could easily ascertain. Their divine 
master had left them ample means of satisfying them- 
eelves on this point, for he had expressly said, that 
‘these signs shall follow them that believe; in my 
name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with 
hew tongues.’ 

they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick and thoy shall recover.’’— 


And agiin, ‘‘verily. verily, Tsay unto you he that be- | 


lieveth in me, the works that I do shall he do “also; and 
GREATER works than these shall he do.’’ Treqnested 
to be understood that I did not wish to put their faith to 
so severe atest as the performance of these maracles, 


but as every true follower of Christ doubtless possessed | 


‘They shall take up serpents, and if 


righteousness.” ‘But we are bound’ continues 
‘the Apostle, to give thanks always to God for 
-you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because 
God hath from the beginning chosen you to sal- 
vation; &c.&c.” So then, Infidels are pre- 
‘ destined to doubt and “be damned!” Well, we 
hope we shall hear of no further effort to con- 
|vert them. ‘The commentator, perhaps to 
shield himself further behind predestination, re- 


| fers toasimilar passage at chapter 13 of Mat- 
_thew,verses l4 and !5. The 17th verse of the 


the power to perform them, it could not be a matter of! same chapter reads thus: ‘‘Verily I say unto 
difficulty to them to convince a man of the truth of | you, that many prophets and righteous men 


Christianity, who was anxious to be convinced of it.— 
My spiriiual diseases, I lamented, were many, and my 
gibeliot vurbenstnx the conception of the faithful; as an 
evidence of which I was sorry to inform them, that the 
‘‘divine word,’ then and there lying before me, did not 


even receive my approbation for its morality, much less | 
my subscription to its facts. 


| ° ° ° 
_ have desired to see those things which ye see, 


' 

‘and have not scen them; and to hear these 
‘things which ye hear, and have not heard 
i them.” Now, if we mistake not, this is pre- 


cisely the care with the correspondent ef the 
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Ovserver. He seems anxious to arrive at the 
truth. but like Ahab, he is told that he is des- 
tined to believe a lie, and be damned! This, 
indeed, is getting by a difficulty by swallow- 
ing it. But pardon us, Mr, Lovejoy, we too 
may be guilty of ‘‘offensive insinuations.” _.. - 


o¢z7 We have reconsidered the claims of *‘As- 
medeus.” ‘This communication cannot appear. 
Ridicule, howsoever tempered by wit, is an un- 
fit weapon to wield in the defence of truth, and 
can scarcely fail, ultimately, to injure the cause 
it may be called to support. 





‘or the Western Examiner. 
CREDIBILITY AND GENERAL TEN- 
DENCIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

There are very few who possesses the op- 
portunity to investigate, thoroughly, all those 
evidencies, for and against Christianity, which 
have been adduced by different writers within 
the last century; yet it is important that many 
of these, upon both sides, should be coneult- 
ed, ere we subscribe to the truth of a system 
s0 hampered by difficulties, as all must ac- 


a 
igress of mental reformation must necessari- 
ily be slow. Those, however, who have 
‘spurned away their own shackles, should use 
their every eflort to sunder the bonds of their 
fellows; and should encourage them to exer- 
tions of their own, that they may indeed be 
free. The work has long been progressing; 
gradually, but with increasing promise, and 
the era of its completion cannot be very far 
distant. 

In this work of reformation, it is allotted to 
the periodical press to effect much. Its pro- 
ductions, because accessible to all, are better 
adapted to the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, than are those of any other mode of 
communication., And this is more especially 
the case with respect to the writings of liberal 
authors, for whenever the suppression of these 
was possible it has been effected; and hence 
the greater necessity for the promulgation, by 
means of the periodical press, of the princi- 
ples which those writers haveadvocated. Phi- 
losophers have written in vain if their works 
are to remain a dead letter on our shelves, or 
allowed to be withheld, purposely, from the 





knowledge the Christian system to be. How 
seldom is it, however, that the Christian read- 
er permits himself, at all, to examine those 
arguments, and historical evidences, which, if 
true, must entirely invalidate his religion!— 
That ‘‘one side of a question is good, until a- 
nother is heard,” seems to be a maxim of the 
truth of which he is sufficiently apprized, 
without wishing to render it clearer by exam- 
ining the other side also! But could men di- 
vest themselves of the opinion, that an impos- 
ture, under any circumstances, can be prefer- 
able to truth; could they bring themselves to 
believe that it was nota sin to be guided alone 
by evidence and the dictates of common sense; 
in fine, that the Holy Scriptures, as they are 
taught to call a very equivocal species of his- 
tory, may possibly be nothing more than a 
bungling contrivance, got up for the purpose 
of imposing on the ignorant of a very dark 
era—could they be brought to think and re- 
flect thus; can there be a doubt of what would 
be the result? Who thathas been emancipate 
ed from the thraldom of superstition, has not 
looked back with wonder on the credulity that 
so long hung like an incubus upon his facul-. 
ties? or who that has been thus emancipated, 
ever wished to be reinstated in his former con- 
dition? When men begin to think for them- 
selves, then are they pre, mentally and cor- 
porealiy FREE; but not till then! What a 
comment upon the institutions of a land of 
Freemen is the office of Prizst! 

While the sources of knowledge remain 
poisoned by bigotry and superstition, the pro- 


generalreader. Their principles, and the dis- 
coveries with which they have enriched sci- 
ence and history, should be freely dissemina- 
ted; and there can be no better medium, 
through which to effect this object, than the 
periodical press. 

With this view of the subject, I purpose in 
a short series of communications, to adduce 
sume testimoney ilustrative of the following 
positions:—long since established it is true, 
but as yet not sufficiently promulgated:—that 


origin, got up by the Essenes or Therapeuts, 
several centuries before the time challenged 
for its origin by its present supporters;—that 
itis, and ever has been, opposed to the culti- 
vation of the arts and sciences; injurious to 
the social intercourse of man; degrading to 
the dignity of human reason, and subversive 
of all that we might conceive to be the attri- 
butes of a Deity. 

In discussing this matter, I shall treat Chris- 
tians and their doctrines, as I would wish 
Christians to treat dissenters and their doc- 
trines. I shall bring forward nothing as theirs 
which cannot be proved to belong to them-- 
but shall ground my arguments on historical 
data—on the doctrines drawn from the old 
and new ‘Testaments, and on the admisvions 
of the most eminent defenders of Christiani- 
ty; aswell upon the conclusions of its most 
learned and liberal opposers. 

The free investigation of the credibility and 
general tendencies of Christianity, is alike 
important to him who rejects or receives it.— 





it must be admitted, upon all hands, to be a 


i 


the Christian religion is a fable of Egyptian- 
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matter of most serious importance. If true, 
consequences Of eternal duration hinge upon 
the observance of its precepts; but if false, 
what virtuous and honest mind could decide 
that it ought to be perpetuated?—or that the 
heart can be set right by setting the under- 
standing wrong—or that men can be made 
honest by deception, or virtuous and happy 





by ignorance aud credulity? ‘As there is 
no falsehood more apparently false, (observes | 
Robert Taylor, ) and more morally mischiev- | 
aus, than to suppose that error can be useful, | 
and delusion conducive to happiness and vir- | 
tue: so there can be no place for the medium | 
or alternative of indifference between the truth | 
or falsehood of the Christian religion. Every | 
argument that could show it to be a blessing to 
mankind, being true, must in like degree, tend } 
to demonstrate it to be a curse and a mischief, 
being false.” Itis only the cold hearted mis- 
anthrope, or the narrow minded bigot, who 
cares not to investigate the credibility of his 
religion. Every friend to his species and to 
truth, must wish to be informed upon so mo- 
mentous asubject. “A Nero playing upon his 
harp, in view of acity in flames, (observes the 
same eloquent and learned writer above quot- 
ed) is a less frightful ,picture than that of the 
selitary philosepher basking in the serenity of 
his own speculations, but indifferent to the ig- 
norance he could remove, the error he could 
correct, or the misery he could relieve.” 

A portion of the testimony I shall adduce in 
support of the positions I have taken, will ne- | 
cessarily be second hand, as I have not access | 
to many of the sources from whence it was o- | 
riginally drawn; but as I shall refer to authori- | 
ties, the learned can decide against me, should | 
i misrepresent. 

In my next I shall take up the illustration of! 
my first position—that the Christian religion is | 
a fable of Egyptian origin, and of much older 
date than it purports to be. _ PHILO. 








An old lady, who was apt to be troubled in 
her dreams, and rather superstitious withal, 
informed the Parson of the Parish, that on 
the night previous she had dreamed she saw 
her grandfather who had been dead for ten 





years. The clergyman asked her what she 
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For the Western Examiner. 


A FISH STORY. 


‘‘Some wit of old—such wits of old there were, 
Whose hints show’d meaning, whose allusions care.” 


Dr. Franklin. 

You all no doubt have read the tale 
Of Jonah’s swallowing the Whale! 

But few, I fear, who most admire 
The sacred author’s depth and fire, 
Mistrust the meaning is conckal’d, 
And is not literally reveal’d. 

Full many a wight, of modern date, 
In heart sincere, in virtue great, 
Believes this tale sublimely true, 
Nor seeks an exposition new; 

But now I’m going to show jin print, 
There is a spirit-ual meaning in’t. 

Such tales of wit, and studied skill, 
Demand, of course, some modern quill, 
To analyze, and to divine 
The cunning author’s true design. 

Thus Hsop’s tales are dull and staid, 
Until the application’s made. 


But list, while I the writer’s chain 
Of hidden meaning will explain. 


There was a tavern on the strand, 
Where Jonah fled from God’s command; 
‘‘Whale Tavern” call’d, for on the sign, 
A painted Whale was the design 
Thus in our day we see the same, 

And hence the tavern takes its name. 
Here Jonah enter’d, unaware 
That God’s revenge could reach him there. 

Now snugly housed, from danger free, 
Concludes to take a “‘reverend spree,” 
And in pursuit of this design, 

Calls in the flowing bowls of wine; 
Then with segars he crowns his treat, 
And smoking, takes a social seat. 


In short, full three long days and nights, 
He spent in Bacchus’ wild delights; 
Then being out of ready dust, 
toys coon-skins”’) to discharge the trust, 
oor Jonah was spew’d on the shore, 
By being kick’d heels-over-head out-door ! ! 
Galena, Ill. Dec. 10, 1833. M. 





TERMS. 
The Western Examrver is published in 


the City of St. Louis, on the Ist and 15th of 
every month, at the low price of One Dollar 


had been eating. ‘Oh only a halfof a mince } and Fifty Cents per annum, payable in ad- 
ie? “Well,” says he, ‘if you had devour- | vance, 


ed the other half you might probably have | 


seen your grand mother!” 

A considerable exportation of priests [ban- 
ished] has lately been made from Mexico. If 
about 30,000 of them, and 1,000 generals, 
‘more or less,’ were sent off, we might hope 
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{7-Agents, or others, by forwarding #10, 


will be entitled to eight copies. 


(o°The friends of liberal principles thro- 


ought the Union, are respectfully requested to 
accept the Agency of this paper, and aid us in 
procuring subscribers. 


Communications, post paid, may be addres- 


for the prevalence of piety and patriotism, in| sed tothe “Editors of the Western Examiner 
(St. Leuis.” , 
' 


that priest-ridden and general-led country. 
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